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THE LEISURE HoOuR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowifer. 

















OKANGE FARMING. 


STEPHEN MITCHEL: 


A FLORIDA STORY. 
CHAPTER IX. 

[? was the height of the season now in St. Augus- 
tine. To see how every hotel and boarding-house 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, one would have 
Supposed it to be the hospital of the vast United 
tates; but, indeed, there were many there who were 
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simply pleasure-seekers, and had come, some because 
others did, some to escape a rigorous northern winter, 
a few for the rare sport which the seas, rivers, and 
marshes afforded ; others for the flowers and tropical 
plants, and others for the orange culture, a branch of 
fruit-growing which is beginning to assume rather 
gigantic proportions in Florida, the orange grown 
here being the finest which the world produces. 

One day I had proposed to Steve that he should get. 
well, and go into the orange-culture; we buying the 
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plantation, and he remaining all the year round in 
Florida, and taking the care of it. 

‘We will see about getting well first,” he had 
answered, with that sad smile of his, which is so 
pathetic tome; but after that we spent a good deal 
of time talking over the possibility of such a thing, 
until it. began to seem almost a probability. 

‘‘ You can bring Ruth—Miss Ripley, I mean,” I 
had said in one of our last, conversations, ‘‘and we 
will run down almost every year, if Mr. Stanley does 
not have very pressing business to keep him, and 
spend a couple of months with you—just long enough 
to help you cut the oranges, and pack them for 
market. Wouldn’t it be delightful?” 

‘‘Too delightful to ever come true,” he answered. 
And never, turn and twist the plan whatever way I 
could, did I succeed in wringing from him an expres- 
sion of belief in its ever happening, until a few days 
after he had read my letter from Mr. Bond. Then, 
one morning, he said to me, suddenly, 

‘Mrs. Stanley! Jf I should not die soon, and :f 
Mr. Stanley does succeed in helping me, and 7f Ruth 
should be such an angel as to forget and forgive all, 
and be willing to come, I have been thinking how 
exactly what I need the orange-plantation here would 
be. I never should be able to live at the North— 
never. This wound, if it is not mortal, is too nearly 
so for me to bear the cold.” 

““So you are at last growing sensible,” I said, 
delighted. ‘‘ Now, suppose we put all the ifs out of 
the way, and look upon the plan as settled. Ruth 
has nothing to forgive nor forget as far as you are 
concerned.” 

‘‘You forget the stain, the blight, the disgrace. 
Why, Mrs. Stanley—only think, suppose, just sup- 
pose—even if he were as innocent as I am—that Mr. 
Stanley had ever been suspected of being a thief— 
don’t you see, you could never, never have married 
him.” 

‘No, I don’t see any such thing,” I answered. 
“«T should have been in such a hurry to have married 
him that I might show my faith in him. I should 
have done so whether he were willing or no; it 
wouldn’t have made the least difference to me.” 

He only laughed incredulously, and did not answer; 
but I took up at once the plan of the plantation pur- 
chase in earnest, and gave my husband no rest until 
he had sent to a real estate agent for printed docu- 
ments containing names and particulars respecting 
the desired orange groves. 

This he did under protest, however; for though he 
had written to Mr. Bond, he told me frankly he had 
still little doubt of young Mitchel’s guilt, and that to 
put him upon a plantation would only be to open a 
way for him to employ the stolen money profitably 
without being suspected. 

‘‘As if,” I answered, indignantly, ‘‘ had he the 
money, he couldn’t buy a plantation for himself, with- 
out being indebted toany one. Really, Mr. Stanley, 
in this case I think I am the sharper lawyer of the 
two.” 

‘‘ Getting ready for the partnership?” he said, with 
a provoking smile. ButI looked over the pamphlets, 
and carried them to Steve. Here let me record that 
every hour spent in reading these tempting pages 
was an hour of solid gain to him—gain, I mean, in 
health; for it was like taking a fresh hold of life; 
it was opening a door into a new and very tempting 
fu‘ure. — 
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Steve had made a few steps up; even old Theresa, 
who had nursed too many young Northerners down 
to their graves to have hope of any, began to wag her 
bright turban cheerfully. ‘‘ Mas’ Mitchel,” she would 
say, ‘‘do seem a turn better; but dat’s the way— 
up a little, and down a little lower than dey was. 
Can’t stop’um, missis, for long. Must go when God 
calls.” 

‘But we needn’t take it for granted that He is 
calling, Theresa,” I said, for the hundredth time, 
in answer to the same remark, and always with 
the same return. 

‘God done call when the cough come, and won't 
stop—no, not for nothing—won’t stop, only bides 
a bit, missis!” 

Well, it had bided a bit now. Steve walked 
almost every day to our house, and often spent 
hours on the lounge in the pleasant parlour, with 
the books and the flowers. My old Chloe had 
learned to bring him one of the daintiest of lunches, 
arranged in the daintiest of ways; and I—vwell, 
I never forgot him, and did my best to make him 
feel entirely at home. 

He was there on the morning when Mr. Bond’s 
letter came. I should not have shown it to him until 
I knew the contents; but whoever knew a man think 
of such a thing? 

Mr. Stanley said, as he came in from the office, 
‘Here is a letter from Mr. Bond. He is at least 
a punctual man; it’s just the fortnight, and time 
enough for a letter to reach us, this very hour.”’ 

How pale Steve turned! I saw him close his 
eyes and clasp his hands closely together. How 
vexed I was at my husband’s carelessness! Then, 
to make bad worse, he leisurely broke the seal of his 
letter and read it through, without giving us the least 
idea of its contents. I almost trembled with impa- 
tience before he handed it to me. ‘‘ Read it aloud,” 
he said. ‘‘ There is nothing in it but would be well 
for Stephen to hear—that is,” looking in suspense at 
his pale face, as if that were not the thing to be 
ag ore if he feels able to.” 

teve only nodded. I doubt whether he could have 
spoken had he tried, and I ran my eye hurriedly 
over the pages. The first sentence was not inspirit- 
ing. It began :— 

‘‘Mr. Stanley—Dear Sir,—I have done as you 
asked me, but I will freely acknowledge that it has 
been under protest.” 

‘‘Then it has been only half done,’’ I said. 

‘Go on,” said my husband, quietly. 

«John Cowles’s character is above suspicion. I 
have made all the inquiries I could without awaken- 
ing suspicion, and cannot find a thing against him; 
but it struck me as singular, while every one spoke of 
him as above reproach, no one showed the slightest 
affection for him. I don’t believe there is even a dog 
‘in the world who cares for him, while poor Steve 
the very curs about the streets loved.’’’ I saw Steve's 
long, thin hand hastily wipe away a tear, but I went 
bravely on. ‘‘ ‘ His—John Cowles’s—life has always 
been a lonely one. If he has an ambition away 
from my business, he never made it known, and a 
man without an ambition is apt to be an honest 
one.’ ” 

“‘T don’t know that,”’ said my husband. 

“Of course Mr. Bond doesn’t know what he is 
writing about,” I answered, testily. ‘‘Such men, 
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«¢ A woman’s rapid conclusion,” said the lawyer, 
smiling grimly. 

«“ And a correct one,’ I answered. ‘‘ But to go 
on with the letter. ‘This man has always lived in a 
very quiet way, with a widowed mother, just out of 
the town. They own a pretty cottage, which John 
keeps well, grounds and all. I never heard of any 
one going there to call, or of their visiting. Church 
is the only place where they are ever seen outside of 
their own house or my store. John, asI wrote you 
before, is laying up money, all of which he wishes 
me to invest in this business. Sometimes I think he 
is looking forward to a partnership in the concern, 
but he is far too dull for that. I have never had a 
clerk besides Steve whom I could wish in such a 
position. He was eminently qualified for it, and I 
feel that in losing him I met with my heaviest loss 
for years.’ 

‘You have not lost him, Mr. Bond,” I spoke up, 
brightly ; but Steve said not a word, so I went on. 

“¢JT think any suspicion of John must be aban- 
doned, and we must look elsewhere for the delin- 
I would give half I possess if Stephen 
Mitchel could be proved innocent, and I do not 
know how to relinquish the hope. Steve is very 
dear to me: so is my niece, and I suffer daily, and 
doubly, in her sufferings. She has a wild idea of 
coming to St. Augustine under Mrs. Stanley’s pro- 
tection, but it is entirely out of the question ; none 
of her friends would allow the thing; but we all 
grieve for and with her. Her prospects were so 
bright, and they were so happy. The wages of sin 
are surely the death of happiness. 

“¢T am truly sorry not to avail myself of the help 
which you could have given me in unravelling this 
mystery, if mystery it is fair to consider it, with the 
proofs against poor Stephen, but I must state things 
as they are.-—Your humble servant, W. Bonn.’ 

“In spite of all of which,” I said, folding the 
letter I had finished, ‘‘I firmly believe that John 
Cowles is the guilty man, and will be found out.” 

“Stick to it,” said my husband, pleasantly; 
“that’s half the battle in some cases.” 

“T shall,” I answered, decidedly. Then I saw 
Stephen rising to go home. He staggered as he 
tried to walk, and Mr. Stanley caught his hat, put 
the sick man’s hand tenderly through his own strong 
arm, and said, in those gentle tones I knew so well 
and loved so much, ‘‘ Let me walk with you. I have 
not been out far to-day, and the air is too fine to be 
shut away from it in the house all day. Here’s 
my new orange cane—try it. Yes; I see it is just 
the height.” 

I stood on the verandah and watched the two walk 
slowly away together into the deep shadows of the 
orange-trees. What a contrast there was! My 
husband, the very picture of handsome, manly 
strength, and this poor, bent, feeble young man, 
whose years did not number much more than half of 
his. How strange! 

When Mr. Stanley came back there was a ring in 
his step which I knew meant something pleasant 
had happened. The mail had been opened since he 
went away, and a home letter is always the first 
thought. It was another letter from Mr. Bond. He 
= it to me with an eagerness for which I blessed 
tim. 

«Mr. Stanley—Dear Sir,—Unexpectedly I have 
found aclue. Say Iwill write again to-morrow. I have 
not another moment now.—Respectfully, W. Bonn.’ ” 





I just sat down on the steps, and—yes, I may as 
well tell the truth—cried. It’s a shabby way I have 
when an unexpected joy comes to me. Mr. Stanley 
never can get used to it, so he said : 

“Why, Kate, what are you crying about row? I 
should have thought the time for tears was after 
reading the other letter, not this. Now, my wife, I 
want to caution you. I will not have a word said 
to young Mitchel about this until we know more; 
he is much the worse for the excitement of to-night ; 
it was with difficulty that I got him home. I am 
afraid he lost in hearing that letter all that he has 
gained. Aunt Theresa was shocked to see him.” 

‘‘And pray,’ I answered through my glad tears, 
‘“who was the careless one? I should have hidden 
—or at least said nothing about it. I wondered at 

you.” 

“But,” he said, the consciousness pf the im- 
prudence coming slowly to him, ‘I thought you had 
talked the matter over so fully with him there would 
be no harm.” 

“None, only what comes to a feeble person from 
a bitter disappointment. But it can’t be helped; 
and here,” shaking the letter rather theatrically in 
my hand, ‘is what will save him.” 

Then I re-read the few words, slowly trying to 
make them mean double that they did, but in vain. 

‘‘Oh, it will be so long to wait,” I said, impa- 
tiently. 

‘‘Perhaps not; he must have been pretty sure of 
his clue to write at all. People don’t trouble their 
lawyers often with suppositions, they know we work 
best with fact,” said my husband. 

‘And not another mail comes in until to-morrow 
at half-past two,” I said. 

‘‘ Perhaps not another to bring a letter from Mr. 
Bond until a week, or even a month, from to-day,” 
was his reply. ‘That is the reason why I charge 
you not to let Stephen suspect there has been one 
now ; he should be spared the suspense.” 

‘He shall be!” I said, heartily, and kept my 
word, 

It was nearly two weeks before another letter 
came. I had become quite nervous and restless from 
the delay, the more so as I saw Steve was failing 
again. He had lost all his interest in the orange 
plantations, and only answered me with the saddest 
of his smiles when 1 mentioned them. Old Theresa 
began to corner me behind the outer door as I went 
home, and say, ‘‘ Missis, he failin’ fast, isn’t he? 
Better send for his friends; drefful to have dat dare 
nice young man die and no one to go mourner. 
Better send.” 

‘*Not yet, Theresa,’ I had tried to say, as hope- 
fully as possible ; ‘‘ besides, he has no friend to send 
for; he is fatherless and motherless, and brotherless 
and sisterless.”’ 

‘Yes, missis,” said Theresa, putting her hand 
gently on my arm, “ but the other one, for whom 
the good book says we may forsake all. Let her 
come, oh, missis! let her come! I can’t bear to see 
dat hungry look in his eyes.” 

“Oh, Theresa!’ I said, struggling to speak 
bravely. ‘‘ Why, you ought to know, good nurse 
as you are, that if he is to get well the recovery 
will be helped by the cheerful courage of those 
about him.” 

‘‘ Very true, missis,’’ she answered, then dropped 
her usual little curtsey and turned away. 

This scene took place only last night. You may 
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be sure the coming of the letter was the occasion of 
double congratulation, so sad and discouraged had 
Theresa’s forebodings made me. The letter was 
this :— 

‘Mr. Stanley—Dear Sir,—There have been rail- 
road bonds in a Chicago and Milwaukie railroad, to 
the amount of 2,250 dollars worth, bought by some 
person here under a feigned name. ‘The superin- 
tendent of the road sent the bonds in an enclosure to 
me for this given reason. When he received the 
letter making special inquiries about the stock, etc., 
there happened to be in the office an old Grafton 
resident, to whom he said, carelessly, ‘There is a 
townsman of yours who wishes to invest money in 
our railroad. Is he a moneyed man?’ The man 
heard the name, and said at once ‘That is feigned, 
there is not any such resident in Grafton.’ He gave 
the superintendent my name, advising him to send 
the bonds to me as a responsible person, who would 
know if anything was wrong. 

‘‘There is not and never has been any person in 
Grafton of that name, as he said. I send the facts 
to you simply without a comment. You can make 
of them whatever seems to you best, or dismiss them 
without another thought if they are of no importance. 
I shall keep the bonds until I hear from you ; if any- 
thing is wrong, the subterfuge is very shallow, and 
can be easily penetrated. I hope Steve is improving. 
—Respectfully, W. Bonn.” 


CHAPTER X. 

In an hour Mr. Stanley had dispatched a letter to 
Mr. Bond; he did not show it to me, but told me its 
contents. He wrote to ask that the bonds be re- 
turned to Chicago, and the post-office in Grafton 
watched to see who took them out, when they 
were sent back as directed. This course was so 
simple, it seemed strange Mr. Bond had not thought 
of it at once, thereby avoiding the long delay 
occasioned by sending to, and hearing from, Mr. 
Stanley. This I said tomy husband, but he answered 
that some men were very cautious, particularly where 
a lawyer was concerned. Mr. Bond seemed to be one 
of them. He hoped no harm had been done, it was 
hard handling a case at arm’s length. 

But harm had been done. Whoever the man 
was he had taken alarm, had written to Chicago to 
make inquiries as to the delay, and had said in his 
letter, that as he was obliged to leave Grafton for 
the present, he should like the bonds sent to a town 
about fifty miles distant, where he should be to 
receive them. 

The friend from Grafton was not near the superin- 
tendent when the letter came; and the man having 
taken all the pains he thought necessary to discover 
whether there was or was not a fraudulent trans- 
action, had sent the bonds as requested, and dismissed 
the matter from his mind—so, at least, he wrote to 
Mr. Bond, who, after waiting a suitable time for the 
papers to be returned to Grafton, had written to 
inquire also what the delay might mean. This news 
Mr. Bond conveyed to Mr. Stanley with a prompt- 
ness that did him credit. 

‘*There we are,’ said my husband; “ in nine cases 
out of ten I would have predicted this very result. 
Poor Steve does indeed seem to be peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. Now, Kafe, are you not glad you kept the 
thing to yourself?” 

‘But you are not going to give it up so easily ?” 
I asked, by way of answer. 
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‘‘By no means; nothing is truer in the practice of 
the legal profession than the old adage, ‘ Obstacles. 
enhance my ardour.’ I am determined to see the 
thing through, even if I have to go North for the 
purpose.” 

‘You wouldn’t do that,” I said, remembering how 
strict the physician’s charge had been thatmy husband 
should have entire rest. ‘I am sure letters will do, 
as well as the telegraph.” 

‘Of letters, even you must see how ruinous they 
are,” he answered, in a distraught business way; 
‘‘and as for a telegram, it is necessary to havea 
message to send, and to be sure into whose hands it 
falls; but we will see.” 

How coolly a man says that, when there seems to 
@ woman not a moment to see, only a few seconds 
even, to doin; butthere was no help; even I had to 
acknowledge that. So I must wait. 

In the afternoon another letter was written and 
posted, and I was informed briefly that he had 
suggested to Mr. Bond to notice whether John Cowles 
had been out of town, or who in Grafton among the 
young business men had been, to which I remarked, 
‘‘ Now, Will, that is not the way at all. What does 
Mr. Bond, shut up in his big store, full of those 
elegant china articles, know about who goes and 
comes in Grafton? Why, if he had a new invoice of 
goods half of Grafton might go away and he would 
never know it. May I write to Ruth Ripley and 
set her on the watch ? She was the one who suspected 
John Cowles from the very first, you remember.” 

‘*Decidedly no!” he answered; ‘‘a woman ina 
case like this is not to be trusted.” 

‘And may I ask your lordship, why not?” I 
asked. 

‘““Why not? why not? the answer is on the very 
face of the thing,”’ the lawyer said. ‘If I understand 
you, Ruth Ripley is to be retained in Grafton, to do. 
what Mr. Bond, an old, wise, experienced man, has 
failed to.” 

‘* Precisely,” I answered calmly; ‘‘ you state it well. 
Seen in this light I repeat my request, have you any 
objections to Ruth’s seeing what she can do?” 

‘**T decidedly object to one word being written her 
on the subject. I am seriously thinking of going 
North at once; going to this Grafton. I wonder just 
where it is?” 

‘‘And seriously, if you go I go; and you know 
what the doctor said about any one with bronchial 
troubles coming back, particularly during this month. 
Oh, dear! what stiff-necked mortals men are!” 

Toward night of that same day, to my no small 
astonishment, Mr. Stanley said to me: ‘‘To gratify 
you, I have written to Mr. Bond to suggest the possi- 
bility of Miss Ripley being able to do something 
under his direction. I have advised, at any rate, if 
she is a woman to be trusted, that she should be 
taken into his confidence. We cannot get on as 
things are now, and some risk must be run. 
would rather have gone North myself; but if I can’t 
I can’t.” 

‘* Of course you can’t, unless you take me.” 

‘And that is entirely out of the question. You 
know the danger as well as I do.” 

“If Miss Ripley is to be told, I don’t see how a 
letter on the subject from me to her can do any 
harm.” 

‘Not if I hear from Mr. Bond that he has hinted 
it to her. Wait patiently until I hear.” 

Wait patiently ! It appeared to me it was nothing 
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but waiting from beginning to end, and Steve, whose 
sick turn still lasted, seemed slipping away from us 
into his grave, but while time seems to crawl it also 
flies in St. Augustine. A letter came at last from Mr. 
Bond. 

‘‘Miss Ripley is perfectly trusty,” it said. ‘I 
wonder I have not thought to consult with her 
before. She has always been remarkable for her 
quick and clear insight. When only a child we 
used to say of her that it was wonderful how soon 
she understood consequences ; it was this that made 
me so lenient towards dear Steve. I stood in almost 
unconscious awe of her prescience. I get no new light 
myself. I have an ugly feeling that I am narrowly 
watched, and everything I do or say known. I must 
have employed some one to help me, or given the 
whole thing up.” 

‘You can write Miss Ripley now as soon as you 
please,” my husband said, after reading this; and I 
was pleased too within an hour. He laughed at my 
eagerness. 

More waiting, but this time it was a little easier. 
I had set a person to work whose indefatigableness 
no one—not even Mr. Stanley—could doubt ; besides, 
Steve had another respite from his downward course, 
and began once more to take a little interest in the 
orange plantations. 

One day I found him coming home from Mr. 
Atwood’s place, where every one goes to see all 
choice tropical fruits growing, and to learn of orange 
culture. 

Mr. Atwood is a Northerner, and has, with his 
northern energy and tact, made an old southern 
plantation rejoice and blossom as the rose. He has 
a large orange nursery, and I found, when I was 
reaching it, that Stephen had been to inquire the 
price of the young orange-trees, and how to raise the 
fruit. A wonderful concession of his expectation of 
living, I thought, as I heard it. 

The sick man, too, had by this time made many 
friends besides myself. It is strange how soon a little 
real dependence upon others constitutes a claim 
which no one seems inclined to dispute. Every day 
I found vases of fresh flowers, a delicious fruit which 
had been left for him, sometimes a new book—often 
the last New York or Boston paper, and not infre- 
quently he told me of a pleasant call which some 
entire stranger had kindly made upon him. 

All this helped, as I have said, the time to pass; 
and besides, the climate seemed to have mellowed, 
with all the beauty and life of our northern June 
coming into this wonderful February. The night 
rains refreshed the brown and burnt grass, bringing 


- up tender, almost emerald green in its place. The 


leaves on the oaks and on the pride-of-China-trees 
rolled themselves up and dropped noiselessly, while 
in a single night their vacant places were filled with 
myriads of glistening, full-grown successors. It 
was like magic. Rare flowers began to bloom also. 
Roses, more beautiful than any colder sun ever wel- 
comed, hung in great clusters from mammoth bushes, 
lilies of the valley perfumed the hot air, japonicas 
opened their waxen buds, ready to woo the gorgeous 
butterflies that flitted around them. Under the broad 
leaves of the magnolias, shut in shining brown cases, 
slept the marvellous blossom, waiting—waiting as we 
were, only so much more patiently—for their time. 
On the orange-trees golden fruit and green fruit 
were generously making way for the tiny white 
flowers which waited too their places. 





One day Aunt Theresa came smiling in with a 
branch of orange blossoms; a little grandson had 
found it out among the trees which surround the 
soldiers’ cemetery, and had brought it to Steve. 

Yes; that was the way. Everybody, even down to 
the little negro boys, thought of this sad, sick man 
alone, among the hundreds of other ailing ones, and 
ministered to him. Who shall say this is not a world 
God makes beautiful with multitudes of generous, 
thoughtful kindnesses ? 

Just these few lines came to me from Ruth Ripley. 
At least they showed appreciation and character. 

‘‘Thank you a thousand times for all you are 
doing for us. Some day—I know it—I shall see, and 
I shall tell you what it is to me. I am more hopeful 
than I have any reason for being. I shall succeed ; 
something must come of it. I hurry this off without 
waiting for another line. Steve is not to know of 
this new hope, my uncle says. But, oh! Mrs. 
Stanley, do care for him only a little longer. It 
will all come right. I see my way.” 

““*T see my way,’”’ repeated my husband, as he 
ended the letter. ‘If she does, she sees more than 
Ido. Iwish she had explained herself; that mys- 
tery is so like a woman.” 

But I was too happy to notice this unjust fling, 
and only remarked, 

‘*T do hope, Will, we have the right hand to work 
at last; only it takes so long.” 

‘*Rome was not made in a day,’ he answered. 
And yet I think he knows if there is one sentence in 
the English language which I dislike more than any 
other to have thrown in my face it is this very one. 
What possible difference could it make to me, I 
should like to know, how long the Eternal City was 
in building? But I made no answer. I only took 
my sewing, and went quietly over to spend the morn- 
ing with Steve. Mr. Gray, a New York gentleman, 
was to read to us. 





COUNTRY LIFE IN GERMANY. 


A BOOK was published some time ago under the 
title ‘“‘Home Life in Germany.” In many 
things the writer gave true pictures of life and 
manners, but in other points very false views. Some 
critics said it was ignorance, others from personal 
pique, for reasons known in society. Howeverthis may 
be, the book gave great offence, and caused much 
indignation in Germany, which has not yet passed 
away. Fraulein Krummacher, daughter of the well- 
known author and preacher, Dr. Krummacher, has 
recently written a series of articles in the ‘‘ Kreuz 
Zeitung,” in which the offensive statements of the 
English lady are severely criticised. 

Strangers in a foreign country will usually obtain 
impressions of life and manners from the people 
among whom they live, and, if resident, from the 
place where their lot is cast. We have received a 
communication from a German baroness, giving a 
faithful report of country life in her own home. In the 
letter accompanying the article the writer says that she 
gives her own impressions of a -Prussian province 
where she has spent a considerable portion of the 
last ten years. She does not doubt that there are 
even in these provinces many good men who retain 
the traditions of their old national life. But the 
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keenness of her disappointment was great at finding 
German life, and especially German religious life, so 
different from what she imagined it to be in ‘‘ the 
land of Luther.” 

The Germans and English, she says, although 
springing mainly from one stock, and having many 
outward features in common, are widely diverse in 
thought, manners, and character. 

A long residence in Germany has strengthened me 
in the belief that no two nations in the world are 
more utterly at variance, in all that constitutes the 
inner life of a nation, than the English and their 
Teuton cousins. In nothing is this more apparent than 
in that home-life in a country-house which presents 
characteristic and familiar ideas of English social 
life. 'The very features of the landscape prepare you 
for a contrast. In Germany you find no winding, 
shady lanes, with their grassy banks, rich in ferns and 
wild-flowers, and their green hedgerows ; no meadows 
full of lowing kine; no commons all ablaze with 
blossoming thorn or fragrant gorse ; no copses where 
the children gather their baskets full of primroses, or 
where the ground is blue with the wild hyacinth. 
The German, with strange deficiency in the sense of 
beauty, estimates things entirely by their usefulness ; 
hedgerows, commons, and shady nooks are to him 
sheer waste of ground. His land is cut up into 
unenclosed patches of the most profitable growths; 
his garden is for use, not for show, it has no neat 
gravel paths, or smooth lawns, or greenhouses; he 
contents himself with such hardy flowers as will 
grow among his beans and cabbages, and require no 
special gardener to keep them in order. 

Not that woods are wanting in Germany; you will 
find splendid woods, extending for miles together 
over hill and vale; but the woods are kept in their 
proper place, according to approved principles of 
foresting, and representing, at stated intervals, a 
certain portion of the rent of the estate; and unless 
the house is built in the woods, and the estate is 
what they call a ‘‘ Waldgut,” you get but little 
enjoyment of them. 

In most cases the village is built close to the great 
house, so close indeed as to destroy all chance of 
quiet or of privacy. And the village rarely belongs 
to the great landowner. The German peasants are 
usually richer than ours. Some, indeed, are merely 
farm-labourers, depending on the wages they receive 
from the squire, and living in small houses belonging 
to him, for which they pay a trifling rent; these 
people receive their board as well as wages at the 
farm, and when they become old or disabled they 
have to be provided for to the end of their days. 
Two years’ residence in a place entitles them to this, 
and I have often been amused at the diplomacy which 
has been put in motion to remove elderly people to a 
safe distance, and the tender solicitude with which 
they have been kept for two years in their new 
abode, in the hope of shifting the burden on other 
shoulders. 

The great bulk of the German peasantry is in the 
position of our old yeomen; they own their house, 
with its dirty little yard, cow-stall, and piggery in 
the village, and two or three, or even twenty or 
thirty or more acres outside the ‘‘dorf.”” Many have 
held their lands from father to son for long genera- 
tions, and have nice little sums of money besides, 
invested in safe mortgages; they have an extensive 
wood belonging to them as a community, rights of 





way, rights of pasture, and privileges which often 
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clash unpleasantly with the baron’s proprietorship. 
They choose their Biirgermeister, and a sort of village. 
council, to watch over their interests, administer 
their common property, and levy certain rates which 
the law allows them to settle for themselves. 

In one village, which I know particularly well, 
there used to be two public-houses, much to the 
distress of the baron, who was trying hard to exor- 
cise the demon of drink, which had been the bane of 
the whole district from time immemorial. At last 
one of the publicans died, and he succeeded in pur- 
chasing his house, which was just in front of his own 
windows, but was at once involved in a sharp dispute 
with his poorer neighbours, who would not believe 
that one public-house was enough for a village con- 
sisting of some fifty cottages. The one which stands 
alone there at present (for the dispute is not yet 
settled), is called the ‘‘ Parish Inn,” having a special 
licence from the Biirgermeister and his colleagues, for 
which the landlord pays £45 yearly, the greater 
portion of this sum going to augment the stipend of 
the ‘‘ schoolmaster.’’ ‘The people do not drink beer 
so much as coarse, strong spirit, the effects of which 
on young and old, men and women, are sad in the 
extreme; you might count upon your fingers in two 
minutes the number of people who look even tolerably 
strong or healthy, while, as for cleanliness or neatness 
in person or in dwelling, let us draw a veil quickly 
over that ugly side of the picture ! 

I have said the German peasant, as arule, is better 
off; I ought to have said he should be so; but, in 
most. parts of Central Germany, and especially in 
Hesse, he is sorely pressed for money. Heavy taxes, 
constant soldiering, and the vexatious meddling of 
the Government officials, seem to break his spirits; 
there is no heartiness in his work, no cheerfulness in 
his countenance. If to these we add the inveterate 
untidiness which keeps his home squalid and comfort- 
less, the craving for spirituous liquors, the craze for 
amusements, which makes him spend in a few days 
the wages which ought to have kept his family for 
months, we can understand how it is that so many of 
these small holdings are heavily mortgaged, and that 
Jews have become so plentiful in the land as to 
constitute in some parts a third of the village-popu- 
lation. 

A Hessian village is never beautiful. There are no 
pretty white-walled cottages with a trim bit of garden 
in front rich in hollyhocks and larkspur, and with 
roses or honeysuckle twining round the little porch; 
no ideal lodges at the gates of gentlemen’s parks; no 
outlying cottages half hidden in orchards. The houses 
stand as close together as may be, with their gables 


towards the street, no garden or paling to screen. 


their inmates from public view. In a narrow turning 
at the side of each dwelling you find the door flanked 
by a manure heap and an unsavoury pool; a little 
farther on is the dirty yard, where geese, pigs, goats, 
and cows have their dwelling. In the autumn the 
outer walls are hung with bundles of leaves gathered 
from the tobacco-plant, and tied up to dry before they 
are taken to the cigar manufactory in a neighbouring 
town. 

If the *‘ dorf” be unlovely on week-days, what is 
it like on the Sunday? Alas! for those who know 
an English Sunday in country places, who can re- 
member the pleasant walk across the fields and 
through the green lanes, and over the breezy com- 
mon to the grey old church standing in the midst of 
the quiet churchyard, with the great yew-trees beside 
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the porch, and the ivy climbing up the old buttresses, 
and the beautiful service within its walls, while the 
soft summer air, laden with scent from the blossom- 
ing limes outside, came stealing in through the open 
windows. What does a German Sunday give us 
instead of this? A bell rings fitfully from six in the 
morning, with a harsh, unmusical clang; service 
begins nominally at ten, but punctuality is not a 
German.virtue, and it may be earlier or later, to suit 
the convenience of the pastor or of his flock. As the 
bell ceases you hurry into church, for the service 
begins instantly. The church is a large, barn-like 
building, without the slightest attempt at decoration. 
Many years ago it has been whitewashed, and the 
unsightly rafters of the roof have been covered with 
a common blue-and-white wall-paper; now, the 
paper hangs in long shreds from the ceiling, and the 
walls are of a dull, ashen grey, while the windows are 
covered with the very largest and thickest cobwebs I 
ever beheld. At one end of the church stands the 
altar, a large table covered with black cloth and 
ornamented by a metal cross. A pew behind the 
altar is set apart for the Biirgermeister and elders; 
there is another for the farm-manager and bailiff, 
and a third for the clergyman’s family; the rest of 
the ground-floor is used for the women; the men all 
sit upstairs in the gallery. The baron, who is also 
tle patron of the living, has a pew in the gallery 
(sometimes this is a small room, with two windows 
opening into the church), and he and all his belong- 
ings can sit together if they please, a privilege denied 
to the rest of the congregation. A peculiar odour 
always pervades a German church, a smell of un- 
cleaned, unventilated rooms, and of fusty old woollen 
garments, for the Sunday gear of the people never 
sees the light on week-days, and is often handed 
down as an heirloom from father to son. The con- 
gregations are of the scantiest, the services of the 
coldest and most unsatisfactory. A hymn is sung, 
in which all join at the top of their voices; a long 
prayer is read for all the royalties, the army, magis- 
trates, biirgermeister of the village, etc., etc. The 
Lord’s Prayer is repeated every Sunday, and the 
Creed occasionally, by the clergyman alone, no one 
taking any part in the service. The gospel and 
epistle (mostly the same as ours) are read, and then 
comes the sermon. I wonder whether such a thing 
as pulpit eloquence exists in Germany. I have 
travelled much in the land, have attended services in 
north and south, and listened to men who had a repu- 
tation among their countrymen, but I never heard the 
most distant approach to eloquence. As reading the 
sermon is strictly prohibited, the preacher commits 
his discourse to memory, and delivers it without 
any help. I found quotations from the hymn-book 
far more frequent than quotations from the Bible. 
The last verse of the hymn is sung at the end of the 
sermon, and the morning service is over. A second 
service is held between one and two; at this the 
schoolmaster usually officiates, as our clergyman is 
also the pastor of the next village. 

The close of the afternoon service is the signal for 
the commencement of the Sunday revels. On ordinary 
Sundays the men play skittles at the public-house 
while the women sit together in groups at their doors, 
and gossip, or sing, or do nothing; but whenever 
the people have any money in their pockets, and can 
afford to pay for a band, they get up dances and 
amusements. An excuse for such festivities is never 
wanting—a school-feast, a wedding, or a patriotic 





anniversary. The Government, in its anxiety to keep 
up a military spirit in the country, encourages 
everything which will recall the victories of the 
Franco-German War, and, as every village furnished 
its contingent at that time, opportunities of revelry 
are not wanting. One village will celebrate the 
declaration of war, another the battle of Worth, 
another the capitulation of Sedan or Metz, and so 
on. All the neighbours go in pilgrimage to the dorf 
where the celebration takes place ; it invariably begins 
on Sunday and lasts till the small hours on Tuesday 
morning, when the patriots return to their homes in 
the condition expressively styled in Germany ‘ Cat’s 
grief,”’ a condition in which, for two days at least, it 
is impossible to do any work whatever. Then each 
country town has its yearly Schiitzsenfest, or trial of 
skill among the marksmen; this lasts over two 
Sundays, and is accompanied by vigorous dancing 
and drinking. Last of all comes the Kirchweth, at the 
end of harvest, after the wages have been paid; _ its 
name points to some religious origin, and the bands 
of music always begin to play in front of the church, 
and then march up the street, collecting the revellers ;: 
it is simply an orgy which lasts four consecutive days 
and nights, and empties the pockets of the foolish 
peasants, who have almost to starve through the long 
winter months. 

The schoolmaster is usually the most important 
person in a German village; he is a Government 
official whose authority is upheld in every possiblo 
way, and who prepares his pupils diligently for the 
future lessons of the drill-sergeant. He teaches all 
the children, boys and girls, in one large schoolroom, 
where they sit in classes, the ‘‘ infants’? coming in 
later and leaving earlier than the rest. In the warm 
summer mornings school begins at six, in the winter 
at eight. The elementary instruction is very good 
and thorough as far as it goes; and yet the school 
system of Germany, among all classes, raises an 
ever-recurring and most perplexing question in my 
mind. What is the end of education? I always 
imagined it was to fit people for the better discharge 
of the work they have to do in life, and to turn the 
savage into a civilised being; how comes it, then, 
that the German, who is, beyond all doubt, the best 
educated among the races of Europe, should be the- 
roughest and coarsest? while the servants are the 
very worst in the world, and the artisans and work- 
men (so their employers have told me over and over 
again) are simply good for nothing. Only as a 
soldier is the German worthy of all commendation, 
unless, indeed, he emigrates, when all the good 
qualities with which he has been traditionally 
credited seem to develop rapidly in the foreign air. 
Is it because he never tastes freedom till he leaves. 
his native soil, and these said good qualities cannot 
flourish without freedom ? 

But the circumstance which causes the deepest 
sorrow to the Englishwoman who settles in Germany 
is the melancholy fact that the Bible is, to all intents 
and purposes, a closed book in the land of Luther. I 
do not mean to say that it is not studied, far from it! 
It is taught well and systematically in all the lower 
schools, among rich and poor; a certain number of 
hours must be devoted weekly to the Bible lesson, 
and the ‘‘Conscience Clause” is settled in a way 
which we might imitate with advantage. The 
children of Roman Catholics, Jews, or Dissenters, 
are not obliged to attend the Bible Class held by the 
schoolmaster ; but they are all carefully noted, and 
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are obliged to attend by themselves in the schoolroom 
at a certain hour, to receive their religious instruc- 
tion. from the authorised teacher of their own com- 
munion, and this instruction must be as complete, 
and must last as long, as that given by the village 
teacher to his ‘‘ evangelical” pupils. I have been 
surprised at the questions and answers I have heard 
when I have been present at a catechising in Church, 
and I believe most schoolmasters deserve great credit 
for the manner in which they prepare the children for 
Confirmation. 

But the Bible, also, is only a lesson-book, and is 
shelved with other lesson-books as soon as the rite 
of Confirmation has marked the close of childhood, 
and the lad or girl enters upon the great battle of 
life. It is very rarely their daily companion, the 
guide and comfort of their souls; it is little read in 
their churches, nor is it used in family prayer, a rite 
which is almost unknown in German households. 
Fortunately, the hymn-book still has a place among 
‘‘pious” people, and keeps up the traditions of the 
Reformation, even where it is not always easy to 
produce a Bible in a German house, if a chance 
reference be made to it. 

Confirmation takes place, as with us, about the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year; there are no bishops in 
Germany, and the rite is administered by the clergy- 
man, usually with the assistance of a brother pastor. 
It is held yearly, generally on the Sunday after 
Easter. The candidates all receive new clothes on the 
occasion ;. the girls are all dressed in black stuff, and 
one of the works of mercy among the charitable is to 
provide confirmation-clothes for the poor. The candi- 
dates partake of the Holy Communion at the close of 
the service. There isa most lamentable custom in 
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some parts of Hesse; the newly-confirmed lads go 
round from house to house as soon as the service is 
over, carrying tankards of beer, in which they pledge, 
and are pledged by, the people they visit, and they 
receive from them a small gratuity, which is probably 
expended on something stronger than beer before the 
day is over. In the suburb of one of the larger 
towns last year, the parish clergyman, who was old 
and infirm, requested a neighbouring pastor to take 
his place at the afternoon service. The young people 
who had been confirmed that day were all present, 
occupying the front benches in sight of all the con- 
gregation. Their behaviour was so irreverent that 
the stranger had to interrupt his sermon and call 
them to order, whereupon they audibly laughed at 
his rebuke, and, drawing cakes and gingerbread from 
their pockets, proceeded under his very eyes to 
parody among themselves the sacred rite to which 
they had that morning been admitted. This is but 
one solitary instance of the irreligious feeling which 
for years has been spreading among all ranks of 
Germans. The results of the law for civil-mar- 
riages and civil-baptisms, and the recent revelations 
at the funeral of a Berlin socialist, all point in the 
same direction. Dark as the horizon of Europe is at 
the present hour, to me the saddest and most hopeless 
problem of our nineteenth century is the future of 
the German empire. We all acknowledge its 
intellectual and its military supremacy ; but what can 
we expect from a people which prides itself on casting 
aside the trammels of what it calls an out-worn faith, 
and trusting only in its boasted intellect, and in the 
strength of its own very strong right arm chooses 
with open eyes to tread the downward path in which 
want of faith and want of truth walk hand in hand? 
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ROM the earliest times wells have been held in 
high reverence, water being everywhere one 
of the prime necessities of life. Great festivals were 
annually celebrated at the Fountain of Arethusa, in 
Syracuse, in honour of Diana, who was supposed to 
preside over its waters; and the Fontinalia of the 
Romans were religious observances dedicated to the 
nymphs of fountains and wells, when throwing 
flowers upon streams, and adorning the wells with 
garlands of flowers, formed the chief ceremonies. 
The custom of sprinkling with flowers the Severn 
and other rivers of Wales, alluded to by Milton in 
his ‘“‘Comus,”’ is doubtless a remnant of this ancient 
usage :— 


‘* The shepherds, at their festivals, 
Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils.” 


Dyer, too, in his poem of the “ Fleece,” says: 


‘* With light fantastic toe, the nymphs 
Thither assembled, thither ev’ry swain ; 
And o’er the dimpled stream a thousand flowers, 
Pale lilies, roses, violets, and pinks, 
Mixed with the green of burnet, mint, and thyme, 
And trefoil, sprinkled with their sportive arms ; 
Such custom holds along th’ irriguous vales 
From Wrekin’s brow to rocky Dolrdwyn.” 





The pretty custom of well-flowering, still practised 
on Holy Thursday, at Tissington, in Dadkoukins, has 
no doubt come down to us from the same source. In 
the village there are five wells, and these are deco- 
rated with flowers arranged in the most -beautiful 
devices. There is one variety of the double daisy known 
as the Tissington daisy, which appears almost pecu- 
liar to the place, and is in much repute for forming the 
letters of the texts and mottoes with which the wells 
areadorned. The day is observed as acomplete holiday, 
and the festival attracts visitors from various parts. 
Divine Service is performed in the church, and at its 
conclusion the minister and congregation join in pro- 
cession and visit each well. A portion of Scripture 
is read at each, and a psalm or hymn is sung. The 
whole of the wells having been visited, the company 
separate, and the remainder of the day is devoted to 
recreation. This practice has not always been con- 
fined to Derbyshire, as it was formerly observed at 
Brewood and Bilbrook in Staffordshire; at Nant- 
wich ; and, on St. Richard’s Day, at Droitwich. St. 
Edmund’s Well, near Oxford, and St. Lawrence’s, at 
Peterborough, were visited on the patrons’ day by 
- country folk, with dancing and music, cakes and 

e. 

Deering, in his ‘‘ History of Nottingham,” tells us 
that ‘‘ by a custom time beyond memory, the mayor 
and aldermen of Nottingham and their wives have been 
used on Monday in Easter week, morning prayers 
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ended, to march from tne town to St. Anne’s Well, 
having the town waits to play before them.” And 
Aubrey, in his ‘‘ Remains of Gentilisme,” says that 
‘Cin processions they used to reade a gospell at the 
springs to blesse them, which hath been discontinued 
at Sunnywell, in Berkshire, only since 1688.”” One of 
the most ancient forms of well-worship consisted in 
watching the well throughout the night—the ‘“‘waking 
of the well,” as it is called in a curious satirical 
song illustrative of some of the ill consequences atten- 
dant upon the observance of this practice, and which 
has been printed from a ms. at Cambridge by Mr. 
Halliwell. There are various superstitions connected 
with wells, some of which are most curious. Thus, 
for example, in some places it is customary to cast 
pins or re into wells, when various omens are 
drawn from the circles formed thereby on the 
surface of the agitated water. ‘I have frequently 
seen,” says Mr. Hampson,* ‘‘the bottom of St. 
Helen’s Well, near Sefton, Lancashire, almost 
covered with pins, which must have been thrown in 
for this purpose.”’ This custom is still practised in 
Cornwall, and in Madron Well, near Penzance, may 
frequently be found the pins which have been dropped 
by maidens desirous of knowing ‘‘ when they are to 
be married.” Mr. Hunt, in his ‘‘ Popular Romances 
of the West of England,” informs us that he once 
witnessed the whole ceremony performed by a group 
of beautiful girls, who had walked on a May morn- 
ing from Penzance. ‘Two pieces of straw, about an 
inch long each, were crossed and the pin run through 
them. ‘This.cross was then dropped into the water, 
and the rising bubbles carefully counted, as they 
marked the number of years which would pass ere 
the arrival.of the happy day.t The same practice 
prevails also in Ireland ; and even in the Highlands 
of Scotland holy wells are to be found, where the 
superstitious still leave offerings of pins and nails. 
Campbell, in his “ Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands” (vol. ii. p,.13), narrates how, at a well in 
Islay, he has oftem:deposited copper caps amongst a 
hoard of pins.and buttens,and similar.gear Sosad 
in chinks in the rocks andstrees at the edge of the 
‘Witches’ Well.” : 

Near Wooler, in Northumberland, on the flanks 
of the Cheviots, there is .a spring of water locally 
known as ‘‘ Pin Well.”” The country maids in pass- 
ing itdrop aerooked pin. into the.water.. In West- 
moreland, tog, there is a Pin Well,into the waters 
of which both rich and poor alike are in the habit of 
dropping a pin when passing. The superstition in 
both cases, says a correspondent of ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,’’ consists in a,belief that the well is under 
the charge of a fairy, and that it is necessary to pro- 

itiate the little lady by a present of some sort, 

ence the pin as most convenient. The crooked pin 
which is occasionally thrown into a well may be ex- 
plained upon the received hypothesis that crooked 
things are lucky things—as a ‘‘ Crooked Sixpence.” t 
,JWells have been supposed to have magical pro- 
perties, and numerous anecdotes are on record of 
persons suffering from certain maladies having been 
cured through drinking their waters. Collinson, in 
his ‘‘ History of Somersetshire’’, (iii. 104), mentions 
a well in the parish of Wembdon, called ‘‘ St. John’s 
Well,” to which in the year 1464 “ an immense con- 
course of people resorted, and many who had for 





* Med. Aévi. Kalend. 

¢t Vide Borlase’s ‘‘ Natural History of Cornwall.” 

t See ** Notes and Queries,” First Series, vi. 497; Brand’s “ History of 
Newcastle,” ii. 54. 
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years laboured under various bodily diseases, and 
had found no benefit from physic and physicians, 
were, by the use of these waters, after paying their 
due offerings, restored to their pristine health.’’? The 
well at Alternon (or Altarnun), in Cornwall, was 
believed to cure the insane, and on the 2nd March, 
the day dedicated to St. Nun, many resorted to it, 
as the influence of its water was said to be greatly 
exalted on this day. There was the notable spring 
of St. Dennis, at Naseby, to which it was customary 
to bring children who had a weakness in their limbs, 
and to dip them in it nine mornings successively. St. 
Augustine’s, or more commonly St. Austin’s Well, 
near Leicester, was, too, formerly in great repute as 
being good for sore eyes. At Jarrow, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, there was a well called Bede’s 
Well, to which children suffering from various 
diseases were brought and dipped. A crooked 
pin was put in, and the well laved dry between 
each dipping. Indeed, to give only a short ac- 
count of the wells that have been thought to pos- 
sess some healing virtue would occupy many columns, 
so we can only briefly allude to them in the present 
article. In Scotland and Ireland this species of 
superstition is still largely credited ; and very many 
of the Cornish wells are even nowadays supposed to 
have remarkable properties. 

There is avspring five miles from Alnwick, in 
Northumberl known as ‘“‘ Senna Well,’’ from its 
supposed medicinal: properties. .In Pembrokeshire, 
between Tenby andthe entrance to Milford Haven, 
is a small bay. Here (says.a correspondent of 
‘“‘ Notes and Queries ’’) is the;hermitage of St. Gawen, 
in which there is a well, the water of which is said 
to be good for sore eyes. «Beside this is another 
well, which is frequented by.persons from various 
parts for the cure of scrofula, paralysis, dropsy, and 
other complaints. In Cornwall, children were for- 
merly cured of various diseases by being bathed in 
the waters of Perran Well. 

The leaving of rags at wells was a curious form of 
superstition once very popular. It was commonly 
believed that if an article of dress, taken off a sick 
person, was thrown into a well, it would very soon 
indicate whether he would recover or die. If it 
floated it denoted his recovery; but if; on the con- 
trary, it sank, it then foreshowed his death. 

The Well of St. Keyne, in Cornwall, had a very 
quaint superstition attached to it, namely, that which- 
ever of a newly-married coupleywas the first to 
drink of its water, would ever after enjoy domestic 
sovereignty. Many of our readers are no doubt ac- 
quainted with Southey’s ballad 


‘* A well there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never Was seen ; 
There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and an elm-tree stand beside, 
And behind doth an ash-tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below.” 


It must be remembered that St. Michael’s Chair, on 
the tower of the church of St. Michael’s Mount, has 
the same virtues as the water of the well, and that 
this extraordinary power was the gift of the same 
St. Keyne.* <A well at Everton, near Liverpo:), 
formerly had.the reputation of being haunted, a fra- 





* Hunt's ‘‘ Popular Romances of the West of England.” 
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tricide having been committed there. It is now, 
however, built over. At Wavertree, also near Liver- 
pool, there is a well bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Qui nen dat quod habet, demon infra videt : 
1414”’ (He who does not give what he has, the devil 
below sees). According to tradition, all travellers 
gave alms on passing it, as in case of their omitting 
to do so, a devil, who was chained at the bottom of 
the well, laughed.- 

It was formerly customary, in some parts of the 
North of England, for the young men and women of 
neighbouring villages to meet together at wells on 
some Sunday in May, to drink sugar-and-water, 
whence the day wascalled ‘‘Sugar-and-water Sunday;” 
afterwards they had a feast of cake, ale, or punch.* 
Hutchinson, in his ‘“‘ History of Cumberland,” speak- 
ing of the parish of Bromfield, mentions a well which, 
probably from its anciently having been dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert, was called ‘‘ Helly Well,” ¢.¢., haly, or 
holy well. In days gone by, it was the practice for 
the young men of all the villages in the neighbour- 
hood to assemble here early in the afternoon of the 
second Sunday in May, when they engaged in various 
kinds of sports. 

The Cornish peasantry have a curious notion that 
punishment is sure to overtake those who wilfully 
destroy monuments of antiquity, such as wells, stone 
crosses, etc. Mr. Blight says: ‘‘ Whilst at Boscas- 
well, in St. Just, a few weeks since, an aged man told 
me that a person who altered an old holy well there, 
was drowned the next day in sight of his home, and 
that a person who carried away the stones of an 
ancient chapel had his house burned down that very 
night.”{ Among other superstitions connected with 


* See Brand’s “ Pop. Antiq.,” 1849, ii. 375. 
+ Quoted by Hunt in his ‘‘ Popular Romances,” p. 301. 








wells, we may mention that in Northamptonshire 
the well at Oundle was said to drum against any 
important event. Baxter, in his “‘ World of Spirits,” 
says: ‘‘When I was a schoolboy at Oundle, about 
the time of the Scots coming into England, I heard 
a well, in one Dob’s yard, drum like any drum beat- 
ing amarch. I heard it at a distance; then I went 
and put my head into the mouth of the well, and 
heard it distinctly, and nobody in the well. It lasted 
several days and nights, so as all the country people 
came to hear it. And so it drummed on several 
changes of tune. When King Charles the Second 
died, I went to the Oundle carrier at the Ram Inn, 
in Smithfield, who told me their well had drummed, 
and many people came to hear it. And I heard it 
drummed once since.” 

The wishing wells at Walsingham, in Norfolk, 
were once the scene of much superstitious devotion, 
as their water was supposed to possess the power 
of accomplishing all human wishes. In order to 
attain this end, the votary had to apply his right 
knee to a stone placed for the purpose, and then to 
plunge his wrist into the water, inwardly expressing 
his wish at the same time, which he was to be sure and 
not repeat to any one for fear of breaking the charm. 
Afterwards he was to swallow as much of the water 
as he could contain in his hands; and if the ceremony 
was carefully carried out, he might expect the accom- 
plishment of his wish within the following twelve 
months. 

Happily very many of these superstitions are obso- 
lete, and the few that still linger on are gradually 
giving way under the influence of education. As 
relics of the past they are curious, and help to give 
us an insight into the superstitious credulity of our 
forefathers. 





UTOPIAS, OR SCHEMES OF SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BY THE REY. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SOCIALISM : 


ITS NATURE, ITs DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED.” 


XI.—LASSALLE AND GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


WE now come to treat of German Socialism, of 
which we have lately heard much, and will 
hear more. For the attempts at forcible suppression, 
as in all such cases, will have the effect of increasing 
the influence of those who teach interdicted opinions. 
Ferdinand Lassalle, his immediate connection with 
abstract Socialism on the one hand, and his work as 
a controversialist, agitator, and leader of the Social 
Democracy in Germany on the other, will form the 
subject-matter of this and the next paper, whilst Karl 
Marx and the Internationale will form the concluding 
subject of this series. 

Properly speaking, the real intellectual leader of 
this movement was Rodbertus, a ripe scholar, a 
country gentleman, a member of the National Assem- 
bly in 1848, and, as such, the leader of the Left Wing 
—the Constitutional Opposition—who enjoyed the 
honour of being Prussian Minister just for one day 
and then retired into the solitude of private life to 
pursue his economic studies. 

In the region of pure speculation he is one of the 
foremost among scientific socialists in Germany. 
Following the strictly abstract modes of the English 





economists, cordially accepting their theory that 
labour is the sole source of economic values or valu- 
able commodities, he, though himself a Conservative 
in social politics, and an opponent to revolutionary 
measures, led the way unintentionally to the extreme 
denunciations of capital, and the extravagant claims 
for labour which lie at the foundation of all recent 
socialistic schemes. A believer in social evolution, 
Rodbertus anticipates a slow transformation of 
our present economic condition, similar to the change 
which took place in the political institutions of Europe 
in the transition from the modes of government 
prevalent under the Roman Empire to those under 
the Christian-Germanic constitution. He deprecates 
any design of interfering with property in the exist- 
ing process of industry by means of money-wages. 
At the same time he wished to bring about a more 
satisfactory relationship between labour and capital, 
to raise the character and conditions of the workers 
of society, and to diminish the gulf between em- 
ployer and employed, by legal and peaceable means. 
He shows that what is called the free contract 
between employer and employed differs little from 
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slavery, as far as the labourers are concerned, 
since the scourge of prospective hunger is as 
much an incentive to labour among ourselves as 
the whip of the slave-driver elsewhere. He directs 
attention to the evils of unequal distribution of 
property in rendering the poor permanently helpless 
in their endeavour to compete with the rich for a 
proper share in the distribution of wealth. He 
shows how, according to existing relations between 
them, there is a constant and enormous increase of 
wealth among a small number of enterprising capita- 
lists and landed proprietors, whereas the condition of 
the masses remains comparatively unimproved. 

The various socialistic schemes to remedy this state 
of things are, in his opinion, so many empirical 
attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable, or half-mea- 
sures to cure social evils which ought rather to be 
prevented by legislation. He sees in the gradual 
introduction of rational laws to restrict an undue 
growth of capital in a few hands, and to impede the 
further progress of abject pauperism among the 
masses, the only means for counteracting that cruel 
law of nature according to which the strongest alone 
survive in the struggle for existence, whereas the 
rest perish, or are condemned to life-long misery and 
despair. For, by the admission of the whole orthodox 
school of economy, the average rate of wages, owing 
to this competition struggle and constant increase of 
the labouring classes in the case of any considerable 
rise in the price of labour, rarely rises above the 
minimum required for maintaining life and securing 
the necessary services of the labourer. In the 
same way, he remarks, beasts of burden receive a 
certain indispensable quantity of fodder, and ma- 
chines receive fuel and attention to keep them 
in proper working order. Now this state of things, 
he maintains, can only be remedied if the State 
will undertake the regulation of prices and the 
fixing of a normal day of labour, and by fair legisla- 
tion, generally, bring about a more equalised diffu- 
sion of property among all classes of society. 

In this way, he hopes, the future social constitu- 
tion of peoples will be as superior to the present as 
ours is compared with the slave-systems of antiquity. 
It would be out of place in these columns to enter at 
large into the thirty-four abstruse reasons given by 
Rodbertus in support of these suggestions, or to 
define more scientifically his method of social reform 
to prevent a social revolution. What we have stated 
in general terms will explain how far Lassalle, the 
one founder of Modern Socialism, and even 

arl Marx, the theoretical guide of abstract Radi- 
calism, are indebted to this comparatively unknown 
but most original exponent of Scientific Socialism. 
Moreover, it was important to show the transition 
from Proudhon’s Critical and Negative Socialism to 
that of the critical but positive school of Modern 
Socialism in Germany. Proudhon, as we have shown 
in the last paper, is the analytically destructive critic 
of pre-scientific Utopias. Rodbertus, on the other 
hand, may be called the synthetically constructive 
propounder of modern scientific schemes of social 
improvement. The one standing with his face turned 
back despairingly on the past, the other with his 
keen glance looking forward hopefully to the future, 
represent the Utopia of the past and the present 
respectively, the one closing the old, the other open- 
ing the new era of socialistic speculation. 

Lassalle is intimately connected with Rodbertus. 
A portion of their correspondence has been published, 





and from it we learn how anxious Lassalle was to 
obtain the support of an economist so respected, and 
with whom he sympathised so strongly in theory, 
though Rodbertus was diametrically opposed to 
Lassalle’s impetuous modes of carrying this theory 
into practice. 

Both believed in the doctrine of social evolution, 
both aimed at the same thing in social politics, both 
deplored the same social abuses; but whereas 
Rodbertus was for waiting on events, and making 
usé of constitutional means to influence the legisla- 
ture, Lassalle, more eager to obtain immediate 
results, was in favour of active agitation. Though 
a believer in the historical development of social 
and political institutions, Lassalle, as a good Hegel- 
ian, also believed in the dialectical processes, the 
conflicts between ‘‘ arrested and progressive develop- 
ment,”’ as necessary to bring about such changes, nor 
does he share Rodbertus’s dread of revolutions. In 
fact, he regards revolution in quite a different light. 
He maintains that any great changes, with or with- 
out violence, deserve the name of revolution. Thus 
he considers the rise of modern industry consequent 
upon the discovery of machinery for the manufacture 
of cotton in 1775 as ‘‘a gigantic revolution.” On 
the other hand, he does not regard the rising of the 
German peasants during the reformatory period as 
a revolutionary movement in this sense, simply 
because it remained without effect in improving the 
condition of the malcontents. In fact, he measures 
revolutions by the results they produce, and using 
the word revolution in this sense, he calls himself a 
‘‘revolutionist by nature.” As such he does not 
hesitate for a moment either to call in the aid of the 
State tc bring about a “ thorough reformation” by 
main force, or to head the democracy as a means to 
set the slow State machine a-going in this direc- 
tion. 

He appeals to, and expects great results from, 
popular support. Already he hears at a distance the 
subdued tread of marching labour-battalions, who are 
to save the national honour, and utters the battle cry, 
‘‘Save! save! save yourself from bondage of the 
present modes of production, which unhumanised 
you, converting you into mere purchasable commo- 
dities!’’ Universal suffrage is to be the great means 
for effecting this purpose ; the political power of the 
labourers is to emancipate them from social bondage. 
‘« Already,” he exclaims, ‘‘ the lightning trembles in 
the sky—it is the advent of direct universal suffrage! 
One way or another it will descend with a sudden 
flash! Arm yourself with this lightning power! 
Save yourselves and save Germany ;’’ Thus Lassalle 
becomes the founder of Modern German Socialism 
as an important factor in German politics, “its father 
and hero, the impersonation of all its characteristics.” 

Now to understand thoroughly Lassalle’s plan for 
socialistic reconstruction, it is important to have a 
right insight into the character of this remarkable 
man, whom the poet Heine calls his ‘‘ dearest and 
most valued friend,” his “ brother in arms,’’ whom 
Alexander von Humboldt calls a ‘‘ marvellous child,” 
who made at one time a most brilliant figure in 
the best society in Berlin,* and yet was the idol 
of the working classes, among whom, since his 
death, he has become the object of almost religious 





* Prince Bismarck stated, in the course of the recent debate in the 
Reichstag on Socialism, that Lassalle had only spoken to him three or 
four times altogether. ‘‘ Lassalle,” he added, ‘‘ was a man of consider- 
able gifts both of mind and culture. I should be fortunate if I had & 
neighbour near my estate possessed of equal acquirements.” 
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veneration. He was a man of rare qualities, 
combining in his person the most opposite characte- 
ristics. He was, at the same time, a profound 
scholar and a persuasive popular orator ; gifted with 
delicate and incisive logical discernment, he was, 
nevertheless, successful as a teacher of the common 
people ; a refined man of culture, he yet maintained 
creditably the 7 >sition as the chosen spokesman of 
Democracy ; a wealthy man of the world and a lover 
of pleasure and iuxurious ease, fond of the elegancies 
of life and the resources of a fashionable gentleman,* 
yet indefatigable in laborious research, subjecting 
himself to constant, self-denying work for the 
promotion of the cause he had taken in hand; a 
“tribune of the people in aristocratic garb,’’ ready 
to die a martyr’s death for the people’s cause; 
too much regardless of moral and religious conven- 
tionalities, yet pursuing his self-imposed mission of 
social regeneration,—he comes before us as a man 
of great faults and great virtues, but a whole 
man, thorough in all he did, vigorous in framing 
resolutions, competent in action, courageous and 
persevering to the end—an agitator of no mean 
order. 

The son of wealthy Jewish parents, gifted with a 


considerable private fortune, he cannot be accused of | 


the lower motives of self-advancement in becoming a 
popular agitator, and in opposing and ridiculing 
throughout his writings that upper section of the 
bourgeoisie to which he belonged. 

He came for the first time prominently before the 
public at the age of twenty-three. Shortly after 
leaving college he began to take a prominent share 
in the German Democratic movement of 1848. He 
joined the Socialist party in the Rhineland, who 
shared the hopes and aspirations of the French 
socialists of the same period, whom we have de- 
scribed in a previous paper. Lassalle was arrested 
on the charge of having “ excited the citizens to arm 
themselves against the royal power, and sought to 
provoke civil war,’’ and after six months’ imprison- 
ment, was brought to trial in 1849. His own de- 
fence on that trial was a masterpiece of forensic 
skill, raised his fame for the first time in Germany, 
and endeared him in the hearts of working classes 
about the Rhine. He was Condemned to prison, and 
protested against attempts made by his sister and 
Alexander von Humboldt to obtain a royal pardon. 
During this short revolutionary episode he had 
appealed in vain to the old democratic spirit of the 
bourgeoisie, and had failed in bringing about a union 
between them and the working men. This was the 
beginning of the breach between him and the party 
of progress, which reached its culmination when, 
fourteen years later, the irresolute conduct and 
dilatory measures of that party, in their struggle with 
areactionary Government, convinced Lassalle that he 
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could not use them for his purpose. Henceforth he 
turned his face against them, and cast in his lot with 
the working classes, the fourth estate, as he called 
them, whose destiny, he said, it was to exercise the 
greatest influence in the State after the Revolution of 
1848, as the third estate had done after the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. The main differences between the 
third and fourth estate he described in something 
like the following terms :— 


‘* The moral idea of the bourgeoisie (i.e., the third estate), is 
that of simply guaranteeing to each the unhindered activity of 
his forces ; it would limit the ends of government to the protec- 
tion of personal property. But this is a mere ‘ night-watch- 
man’s idea,’ from which it would follow that, if there were no 
more robbers and thieves, the State itself would be superfluous. 
In the fourth estate the object of government is, by solidarity 
of interests, to unfold and progressively develop man’s being 
into the full possession of freedom. A State which should em- 
brace this principle could produce an upsoaring of the intellect, 
a sum of happiness, cultivation, well-being, freedom, beside 
which the most celebrated periods of earlier times should be 
but as a fading shadow-picture.” 


This was said in 1862, in a lecture delivered before 
the Artisans’ Society of the Oranienburg suburb of 
Berlin, ‘‘On the Special Connection of the Present 
Historical Period with the Idea of the Working 
Classes as a Fourth Estate,” and may be regarded 
as the first manifesto of Lassalle in putting himself 
at the head of the labour-battalions. But during the 
period of his imprisonment in 1848, up to this date, 
Lassalle had been living in comparative retirement, 
or engaged in matters of litigation affecting the 
Countess of Hatzfeld, with which we are not here 
concerned. About the same time he was occupied 
with two important philosophical works which, while 
they placed him in the first rank of authors, opened 
to him, also, the world of learning and of fashion in 
Berlin.* 

These works show by their depth and width of 
learning that Lassalle was not merely an agitator, 
but also an accurate thinker and a painstaking stu- 
dent, and that but for his impatient temperament he 
might have lived a life of learned ease, and gained 
for himself influence and renown by his writings, 
without incurring the many dangers, sorrows, and 
disappointments which follow in the wake of active 
agitation. He determined, however, to become a 
‘social Luther,” a “bringer of light, daring and 
reckless like Lucifer himself, a torch-bearer;” not 
unwilling thus to throw a favourable light upon his 
own personal performances, nor unprepared, if need 
be, to produce by his torch of truth a mighty con- 
flagration. With a keen perception of the spiritual 
conflict, and in full sympathy with the social and 
intellectual movement of the reformation, he enters 
upon his career as agitator with those words adapted: 
from Luther: ‘‘ Here I stand; I cannot do other- 
wise; God help me; Amen! Even if it lead tomy 





* “His rooms were hung with costly tapestry; there were divans 
covered with the richest silk, on which he and his friends sat and 
emoked haschisch; his reception-room was ornamented with heavy 
velvet curtains, luxurious furniture, and a multitude of mirrors, 
bronzes, and large Japanese and Chinese vases.” Professor Brandes 
Temarks: ‘‘He was an Alcibiades, both in love of enjoyment and 
capacity, able to adapt himself to all surroundings, perfectly at home 
with men of science and men of the Revolution, in prison and the bail- 
room, who ‘in his youth entered the dungeon as indifferently as others 
g0 to a ball ;” he was a Roman in force of will, power of activity, political 
penetration and talent, born to conquer and to organise.” 

Some of his opponents see in this 1ove of ease and enjoyment a sign of 
Lassalle’s inconsistency. He was, however, quite consistent in all this ; for 
what he demanded was a wide, limitless independence in the direction 
of refined enjoyment for all, Having a large fortune of his own, he was 
bent on having his will in such things. He is never weary in denouncing 
the readiness to remain in poverty on the part of the working classes as 
the chief obstacle to their improvement and general progress. 





* The first of these, on the “ Philosophy of Heracleitus the Dark,” 
begun in 1846, and finished in 1855, though written with po intention of 
making socialistic propaganda, contains some ideas on the conjuncture 
of events interfering with individual responsibility, and making humanw 
beings the victims of circumstance, which afterwards are used by Lassalle 
as an argument in favour of State help andthe protection of the indi- 
vidual by society in his programme of socialistic agitation. 

The second book, which ranks among the best and most original. 
works on legal science, ‘‘ The System of Acquired Rights—a Reconcilia- 
tion of Positive Law with the Philosophy of Law,” which appeared in 
1861, is also free from any intentional allusions to socialistic doctrines— 
which shows remarkable self-restraint and scientific self-discipline in so 
sanguinea social reformer as Lassalle, but contains, nevertheless, ideas on 
the rights of property and bequest which are ofa very revolutionary cha- 
racter. For therein Lassalle maintains, and shows the reasonableness of, 
the assertion that society can at any given moment change or reverse 
the intention of bequests, in order tv bring about a totally different 
and more equitable dis’ribution of property. 
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moral death—aye, even if I be literally torn to 
pieces—I cannot act otherwise. An agitation of 
labourers exists; they must have theoretical know- 
ledge, they must have a watchword given them. 
They-shall have it, even if it cost the head.” In pub- 
lishing his first agitatorial manifesto he compares it 
with the affixing of Luther’s theses at the church of 
Wittenberg. So, too, in the only poetical work he 
wrote, the drama of ‘ Franz von Sickingen,” he 
describes not only the struggles of the Reformation, 
but makes it also the exponent of his own reforma- 
tory ideals, as well as the index of his plans and pur- 
poses asa social reformer. But Lassalle was not only 
a reformer, but also a revolutionist, ‘‘ a breaker-down 
of walls.” He felt within himself the “ glowing 
soul” that was full of unsparing passion, ready to 
boil over in unrestrained violence. Thus he says of 
himself, in a series of interesting letters to a young 
Russian lady to whom he was warmly attached, and 
which contains, so to speak, the confessions of Fer- 
dinand Lassalle, ‘‘ I have been a revolutionary spirit 
out of the school of Robespierre.” 

Therefore in Lassalle we must be prepared to find 
some of the virtues of great reformers as well as some 
of the vices of great revolutionists. Remembering 
this, we may now turn from a consideration of his 
character to his teaching. This may be gathered, 
first, from his critical view of past and present 
society, showing the historical deterioration of the 
working man’s condition up to the present day, and 
the positive projects put forward by Lassalle to remove 
their grievances; and, secondly, from his contro- 
versial writings and speeches generally as affecting 
the received theories of the political economists of the 
orthodox or so-called Manchester school, and having 
for their object to prove the impotence of self-help, 
or co-operation aided by private benevolence, whilst 
defending his own counter-proposal of State-help in 
aid of voluntary productive associations of the labour- 
ing people. We shall confine ourselves here to the 
first, and reserve an exposition of the second for 
the next paper. 

According to Lassalle’s view of the historical 
development of society, the labouring classes among 
the nations of antiquity, and during medieval times, 
were in a far better position than those of our own 
day, who are free in name, but actually bound, hand 
and foot, to the employer who has the capital and 
instruments of production in his own power, without 
being necessarily concerned about the welfare of the 
hands he employs. ‘The ancient helots and slaves 
were attached to the family of the owner, or treated 
at least as human beings and not as parts of a 
material machinery—as impersonal units in the 
division of labour. The condition of the Roman 
proletarian was by no means so hopelessly wretched 
as that of the modern wages-labourer, although it 
grew worse with the gradual advance of the ‘ de- 
structive invasion’’ of capital. During the middle 
ages, if serfdom and unfreedom prevailed, there still 
existed a human relationship between the lord of 
the soil and his subordinates. Services were exacted 
harshly and unjustly at times, but there was at least 
security of the needful supplies for the maintenance 
of life and a certain constancy and stability in human 
affairs and relations. There was poverty, but 
none of the present uncertainty of daily bread. In 
short, the solidarity of interest in the ancient and 
medizeval communities preserved the workers from 
tho effects of contingencies, crises, and commercial 





emergencies which result from our modern industrial 
system. The French Revolution, in dissolving this 
solidarity of interests, and in emancipating all 
from feudal bondage, removed also the former 
responsibilities of employers towards the employed. 
In establishing individual liberty, it put an end 
to the binding relationship between man and man, 
and threw the labourer, ‘‘skin and bones, upon 
the market.’ It established the principle of free 
contract and free competition, and where these pre- 
vail the happiness or misery of the individual work- 
men depends on the successful speculation of the 
capitalists; all depends on the state of the world’s 
market. That unsettles the position of those who 
are in the place of wages-labourers, who have to 
produce marketable commodities. Some of the 
capitalists it enables to make large fortunes, others 
it condemns to incalculable losses, which expose 
again the labourer to probable poverty and possible 
distress. For example, if nowadays the crops of 
raisins in Corinth or Smyrna, or the wheat harvest in 
the Mississippi Valley or the Danubian Principalities, 
turn out well, the dealers in raisins residing at the 
great towns of Europe, as well as the corndealers who 
have bought and stored up large quantities of grain 
at former prices, will lose half the property by the 
fall occasioned by these favourable harvests. If on 
the contrary the harvest should turn out badly, the 
labourers during that year lose half or more of their 
wages, not by receiving less in money, but in being 
able to buy only half the amount of victuals which 
was bought formerly for the same price. Again, 
should it so happen that the cotton supplies from the 
Southern States of America were stopped suddenly 
from dearth or any other cause, then the labourers 
in England, France, and Germany, engaged in 
manufactures which depend on this supply, are 
left without occupation, and consequently without 
bread. 

But suppose, instead of a cotton famine in America 
there is a crisis affecting either the money market or 
industrial produce, say a glut in the market of 
foreign goods, which have been sent there by various 
merchants from different quarters, all arriving at the 
same time in enormous quantities. The natural con- 
sequence of this will be a general sale by auction of 
these goods, perhaps under the cost price, and by 
this the European manufactures of silk and velvet 
are stopped for a time owing to the want of new 
orders. Newly discovered gold or silver mines in 
distant parts of the world, with the prospect of abun- 
dant yield, change the nature of contracts by a 
consequent depreciation of the precious metals. They 
enrich the debtors and impoverish the creditors all 
over Europe; whilst a heightened and _ constant 
demand for silver in China and Japan will have the 
opposite effect. Every new mechanical invention 
which cheapens the production of any commodity 
depreciates the value of a mass of commodities of the 
same kind which has been previously stored up, and 
does more or less injury to those engaged hitherto in 
such production. Not even a new line of railway can be 
laid down anywhere without increasing the value of 
land, houses, and commerce in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and depreciating to the same extent land, 
houses, and commerce situated in an opposite direction, 
which has not the advantages of proximity to 4 
railway line. 

All these and similar examples are adduced to 
prove how a conjuncture of circumstances and a com- 
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bination of events operating in the world of commerce 
bring about economic results with which individual 
acts have little or nothing to do, but are rather 
governed and determined by them. ‘‘ You may over- 
look this fact,” says Lassalle, ‘‘ but you cannot remove 
it. There it is avenging itself on those who will 
not apprehend it as a power of nature, a fate, playing 
at balls with the supposed liberty of individuals. 
Some are hoisted up into the lap of fortune, others 
are hurled down into the abyss of poverty. Human 
beings are the balls in the hands of accident; but 
where accident prevails, individual liberty is crushed 
and responsibility and accountability do no longer 
exist. Yes,’ he says, ‘‘social relations, with their con- 
necting links and interdependent conditions, are the 
orphic chain of which the ancient poets sang, as in- 
dissolubly binding and connecting everything. And 
strangely enough, and not without a deep significance 
and a certain humour, this old orphic chain has still 
its old names among our modern mercantile men 

This chain of social intercommunication, this chain 
which links together all known and all unknown 
circumstances, is called in our modern commercial 
world conjuncture, and the supernatural, metaphysical 
endeavours to solve the riddle as to the results of these 
unknowable circumstances are known under the 

name of speculation.” 

And in all this the labourer is the main sufferer, 
since the capitalist has at least something to fall 
back upon, but the labourer has neither capital to 
consume, nor credit to borrow, his back is “‘ the green 
gambling-table on which speculators and enterprising 
capitalists play their hazard game at production in the 
ordinary commercial transactions of the day. The back 
of the labourer is the green table on which they cash 
their heaps of gold if the roulette gives them a for- 
tunate turn, and on which they throw away their last 
chance in case of reverses, hoping to make up their 
losses on the next best occasion.” 

This he calls the irreversible fate which overlooms 
our present industrial world, and makes the labourers 
victims of circumstances over which they have no 
control. Hence the responsibility of society, as re- 
presented by the State, to come to the rescue of those 
of its members who are thus left to the mercy of pure 
chance, and whom it would be cruel to invite to help 
themselves. Hence the call for State aid in form- 
ing associations of labour which shall spread their 
ramifications throughout all industries, and by a 
system of statistical observation of the rise and fall in 
prices, and reviewing fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand, to guard against the evils of over-production 
and the baneful results of wild speculation ending in 
commercial crises and spreading ruin and distress 
among the people. 

his reorganisation of society he deems to be 
necessary because our present modes of conducting 
and distributing wealth amount to no less than social 
anarchy. Under a semblance of free individual pro- 
duction distribution of property prevails which is 
determined entirely by externaland unsettled relations 
of society, the leadership of capital, the competition 
struggle, and the conjunction of incalculable events. 
“At this moment,” he says, ‘there reigns an anar- 
chical Socialism ” in which all the benefits accrue to a 
few who possess property, and all the evil results fall 
upon the many who have none. This state of things 
can only be mended by reuniting the scattered units, 
helpless in their disunion, and forming them into 
concrete bodies of labourers. Thus we may save 





society from ruin and procure the happiness of all 
the individual members of which it is composed. 

This, then, is the conclusion of Lassalle’s historical 
view of society :—‘‘ The whole world of antiquity and 
the middle agessought human solidarity or communion 
of interests in serfdom and subjection. The French 
Revolution of 1789, and the historical period governed 
by its principles, sought liberty in loosening all solid- 
arity and community of interests, although liberty 
without the latter becomes licence. The aim of 
modern days, which dates from 1848, seeks solidarity 
in freedom.” 

Hence the necessity of free combination by organ- 
ising the labourers and establishing solidarity by 
means of rallying round a common standard; hence 
the necessity of drawing up the rank and file of the 
fourth estate. As the third estate delivered society 
from feudal bondage, so it is the mission of the fourth 
estate to rescue it from the thraldom of capital and 
the enslaving power of irresponsible speculation. 





A Highland Grief. 


i) 


Ow’r yon far away hill-tap the red sun is peepin’, 
An’ flashin’ his licht across corrie an’ glen, 

But ow’r my sad hairt grief’s dark shadows are creepin’, 
As nicht comes in winter, wi’ mirk an’ wi’ rain. 


The lintie sings sweet ’mang the leaves o’ the rowan, 
The lavrock soars high ow’r his nest on the lea, 

The dew-drap glints bricht on the breast 0’ the gowan, 
A’ nature is happy, but grief "bides wi’ me. 


For my Sandie, my Sandie lies cauld in death’s slumber, 
Beneath yon auld tree in the kirkyard sae green ; 

O Death, when thy shaft aimed at him ’mang thy number, 
Gin I had got leave I wad slippit between. 


Nae title had Sandie, nor wealth, nor position, 
He was but a ploughman that wrocht for his fee, 
Oor love was nae bargain made up on condition, 
But I just lo’ed him, for I kend he lo’ed me. 


At nicht, when sair sobbin’ my bosom is heavin’, 
An’ sleep winna come though I pillow my heid, 

My mither says, ‘‘ Lassie, ye shouldna be grievin’ 
Like ane that has nae hope ava for the deid.” 


But, ah, she kens weel that the words she’s repeatin 
Hae sma’ power tae wipe off the tear from my e’e. 
It’s no for my Sandie’s ain sake that I’m greetin’, 
I ken he fares weel—but he’s absent frae me. 


Yestreen we were readin’ hoo cruel King Herod 
Slew Bethlehem’s bairns when his anger was hot, 

An’ the puir mithers grat when their darlins were buried, 
An’ winna tak comfort—‘‘ because they were not.” 


Sae that’s just the reason I greet for my Sandie, 
Because he is no as he ance was tae me. 
I think o’ him safe in the far awa’ land aye— 
But thinkin’ is never what seein’ wad be. 
T. HUIE. 
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Parieties. 


QuEEN ELIZABETH AND Cyrrus.—It is of some interest to 
know that Queen Elizabeth once claimed the sovereignty of 
Cyprus. This has recently been brought to light by the dis- 
covery that the coat of arms of the island is incorporated with 
the arms of that queen on her monument in Westminster 
Abbey. History tells us that she contested the usurpation of 
the Turks when they took the island from the Venetians in the 
war of 1570—1573. It would be interesting to discover on 
what ground she based her title as potentate of the territory— 
probably on the conquest of the island by Richard 1, whose 
queen, Berengaria, is famous in story. Visitors to the north 
aisle of the Chapel of King Henry vit will see on the queen’s 
tomb a paper indicating where the arms of Cyprus may be 
found. The frieze at the west end of the tomb has five 
shields, of which that in the middle contains the quartering of 
Cyprus. The whole shield has France and England impaling 
quarterly of six, viz. :—1st, Luxemburgh ; 2nd, Old France ; 
3rd, Cyprus; 4th, Ursins; 5th, St. Paul; and 6th, Widville. 
The blazon for Cyprus is barry of ten, arg and azure, over 
all a lion rampant gules, crowned or. Those wo have access to 
the seven sheets of the beautiful drawings, now in the British 
Museum, made by William Camden, Clarencieux King of Arms, 
of the funeral procession of Queen Elizabeth, and which are en- 
graved in Vetusta Monwmenta, will see in the sixth sheet the 
funeral chariot, flanked by twelve gentlemen bearing heraldic 
banners of dominion and pretension, of which the fifth in the 
lower row contains the central shield at the head of the tomb, 
with the quartering for Cyprus as before indicated. This shows 
that the right of the queen to the title of Queen of Cyprus was 
recognised and legalised by the College of Heralds of that day, 
at the head of which college were Sir William Dethick as Gar- 
ter, and William Camden as Clarencieux King of Arms, under 
whose skill and taste were executed the forty-one shields of 
arms so beautifully carved by Maximilian Poutram, who was 
employed by King James I to make the tomb. This interesting 
discovery is due to the industry and antiquarian research of Mr. 
Henry Poole, the Master Mason of the Abbey. We may add 
that the Dukes of Savoy retain the title of Kings of Cyprus, 
from the marriage of Charlotte Lusignan to a prince of that 
house. 


Guy FAWKES IN THE PoLAR REGIONS.—Sir George Nares, 
in his narrative of the Polar Expedition, records that ‘‘on the 
evening of the 5th of November, 1876, Guy Fawkes, with a 
blue light in his mouth, mounted on a sledge and escorted by 
the band playing the ‘ Rogue’s March,’ was dragged to the top 
of one of the largest floe-bergs. After being placed on a tar- 
barrel he was set fire to, and after being dismembered as crackers 
blew his limbs off one by one, his miseries were finally put an 
end to when the fire reached some powder in the interior of his 
body. What the Eskimos thought of the proceedings I could 
not discover.” 





Lorp Byron’s TRIBUTE TO HIS OLD Master AT Harrow. 
—I was not a slow or an idle boy, and I believe no one could be 
more attached to Harrow than I have always been, and with 
reason. A part of the time passed there was the happiest of my 
life, and my preceptor, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury, was the 
best and worthiest friend I ever possessed, whose warnings I 
have remembered but too well, though too late, when I have 
erred, and whose counsels I have but followed when I have 
done well and wisely. If ever this imperfect record of my 
feelings towards him should reach his eyes, let it remind him 
of one who never thinks of him but with gratitude and venera- 
tion, of one who would more gladly boast of having been his 
pupil if, by more closely following his injunctions, he could 
reflect any honour upon his instructor. 


SAGACITY OF THR CoLLEy.—A friend of mine had a shep- 
herd who possessed one of these animals. The shepherd did 
not live in the same house with his master, but resided in a 
cottage some little distance away, and the dog never by any 
chance went into the farmhouse. It happened one day that 
when in the act of ‘‘haltering” a young horse the shepherd 
was so seriously injured that he was obliged to be carried home, 
his faithful dog accompanying him. The poor man lingered a 
few days, when death put an end to his sufferings, the dog 
during that period never leaving the house. The church being 





distant about a mile away, it was necessary to convey the 
corpse in a cart, and when this was done the dog walked under 
the cart all the way to the church, being really and truly “the 
shepherd’s chief mourner.” The coffin being placed in the 
centre aisle of the church, the faithful animal laid down beside 
it, and afterwards accompanied it to the grave, and when all 
was over he followed my friend (who out oS cease to a good 
servant had attended the funeral) to his own house, never 
again attempting to go to his old home, as much as to say, 
‘* You must take care of me now.” I can vouch for the truth 
of this story. It is only one more instance proving how fine 
the line is that divides instinct from reason.—A Lover of Dogs, 
in ‘* Land and Water.” 


Cowper’s Letrers.—The fame of William Cowper as a 
letter-writer has long been recognised in England. Southey and 
Jeffrey, who agreed on few matters, were at one about this ; and 
Robert Hall, whose judgment took into account higher merit 
than mere literary composition, said that ‘‘he considered the 
letters of Cowper as the finest specimens of the epistolary style 
in our language.” But more notable praise comes from a 
French source ; more notable because French literature excels 
in charming letters and famous letter-writers. In a recent 
number of the ‘‘Revue Politique et Littéraire,” there is a 
notice of the volume of select letters of Cowper published by the 
Religious Tract Society, in which we find genial and dis- 
criminating ~. ‘*Le plus anglais des poétes anglais, le 
createur de la poésie intime en Angleterre, fut un épistolier 
charmant, abondant en tours heureux, en pensées délicates, en 
remarques fines et enjouées. A parler franc, ila quelquefois un 
peu trop d’imprévu dans les images, de subtilité dans les idées, 
de hardiesse dans les comparaisons ; mais ces légéres taches sont 
noyées dans mille grices qui font de sa correspondance une lec- 
ture délicieuse. Tous les dons propres au genre se sont trouvés 
réunis chez lui. I] avait au supréme degré le premier de tous : 
le gofit d’écrire. Il excellait & faire naitre les occasions de 
prendre la plume, quand celles-ci ne s’offraient pas naturelle- 
ment. Personne n’a si joliment brodé sur le ‘Je n’ai riend 
vous dire,’ qui forme le fond de la plupart des lettres. La 
pointe de bizarrerie que j'ai signalée n’empéche pas Cowper d’avoir 
le naturel, sans lequel la meilleure lettre ne vaut rien. Qu'il 
parle religion, littérature, coucombres, de Milton, de ses liévres 
savants, du tricot de son amie Mme. Unwin, jamais un terme 

édant. Un esprit franc et vif, malicieux sans méchanceté, 
eclate & chaque ligne.” 


GIBRALTAR, ITS GEOLOGY AND PaysicAL GEOGRAPHY.—: 


The main Gibraltar rock is a bedded limestone, which has been 
uplifted to high angles, being in some cases nearly vertical. 
The age of this limestone is not easy to determine, as there are 
but few fossils, and of these there is but one that can be recog- 
nised. It is a Rhynchonella, so closely resembling f. Concinna 
of the English oolites that the limestone has been assigned a 
Jurassic age. This limestone slopes away to the west, and forms 
the great eastern escarpment, and overlying it are shales which 
form the lower slopes on which the town is built. Both the 
limestone and the overlying shales are met with again on the 
African coast at Ape’s Hill, Barbary, and there seems no reason 
for doubting the connection of the two portions at the time of 
deposition. From the fact that there are found recent Medi- 
terranean shells at an elevation of 700 feet up the rock, it is 
inferred that the rock, after receiving its contour, sunk, that 
much at least, and was after re-elevated. After the rock had 
been re-elevated, the sub-aerial forces modified the surface of the 
marine sands that covered the limestone platforms, so that they 
came to form long sand slopes. It is probable that the land 
surface was greater then than now, and was reunited to Africa. 
The remains met with in the bone caves are a subject of great 
interest, and they show that the district was inhabited by 
mammalia common to Northern Africa. To solve the problem 
of the origin of the Mediterranean is not easy. It seems to have 
been a westward extension of the inland drainage of Asia. 
There were probably two large inland salt lakes in the basin of 
what is now the Mediterranean, and these got rid of water by 
evaporation. An examination of the soundings of the sea shows 
how slight a change would be needed to bring about the present 
conditions.— Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
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